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WHAT IS A NATIONALITY?! 


For one thing, the term ‘nationality’ is at once akin 
to and distinct from the term ‘nation’. It is worth 
noting that the former term is by far the more recent. 
Nation is a very old word, derived from the Latin; 
nationality, on the other hand, appears for the first 
time in the dictionary of the French Academy in the 
edition of 1835. Significant date! At that time the 
word nationality was omnipresent, in the press, in 
literature, in parliamentary eloquence. It also took 
its place in history. Greece, championed by the pens 
of philosophers and poets, and backed by the military 
forces of France and England, had just won her inde- 
pendence. Belgium and Holland had separated from 
each other in order to live their own lives. In 1831 
Russian Poland had risen in revolt, without, however, 
finding a defender in Europe, in spite of the appeals of 
Casimir Delavigne, Armand Carrel and Louis Blanc. 
Everywhere in the Balkans the people were in turmoil. 
Public sentiment was inspired by the general aspira- 
tion of the peoples to enter history by the side or in 
place of the dynasties which had for centuries at once 
exploited and oppressed them; and with the growth 
and amplification of the ideas, the words became more 
precise and their meaning altered. Nationality, in the 
abstract sense, is the characteristic of that which is 
national. But it is also, especially in the concrete 


1 Part I of ‘‘The Principle of Nationality” was printed as No. 109 of Inter- 
national Conciliation. 
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sense, the totality of those ethnical elements which 
aspire to the dignity, the risks and the thrilling exper- 
iences of national life. Nationality is the nation in 
power, the nation attempting to realize itself and to 
play a part in history. It is made of similar but dis- 
severed elements which would unite to form a common 
body and give it the functions necessary to a common 
life, in a word, to achieve unity and political sov- 
ereignty. 

Unquestionably, the distinction between these ideas 
is frequently vague; ‘nation’ and ‘nationality’ may 
be used interchangeably to designate the same ethnic 
group. We may give the name of nation not only to 
existing states, where political unity visibly corre- 
sponds with a unity of homogeneous ethnical char- 
acteristics, but also to those states which have been 
deprived by the accident of history of this unity within 
such comparatively recent times that its memory still 
remains as an ideal for restoration. Poland, dismem- 
bered for a hundred and forty years, has remained a 
nation to exiled Poles, and its writers and journalists 
remain faithful to the unfortunate people. The Ger- 
man world, in spite of every feudal division, was con- 
scious even under the yoke of the Napoleonic armies 
that it was the ‘German nation’ to which Fichte had 
addressed his fiery speeches. On the other hand, we 
should commonly speak of Greek, Bulgarian, Jewish 
or Lithuanian ‘nationality’, and thé almost classical 
expression, the ‘principle of nationalities’ usually 
refers to the principle by which individua’s who recog- 
nize sufficiently strong similarities among themselves 
aspire legitimately to become an independent political 
community on a common territory. 

What are these similarities? They are, of course, 
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those which characterize the nation, since, as we have 
frequently insisted, the nation is the complete form 
—or, as we should say in philosophy, the idea or final 
cause—which the nationality desires to realize. The 
characteristics of nationality are, therefore, practically 
the same as those which are implied in the idea of a 
nation. 

It would seem a daring venture to undertake to 
define a ‘nation’ when one remembers the remarkable 
conference of March eleventh, 1882, when Renan 
summarized all that modern consciousness has con- 
densed in that idea. The subtle arguments of Renan 
resulted, after a series of eliminations, in minimizing 
the importance of the material and material content 
of the national idea and a magnificent exaltation of its 
moral aspects. 


THE COUNTRY 


The spiritual aspect of the modern nation appeared 
to Renan so essential that he needed but a few words in 
which to dismiss the question of geographical unity. 
On this point in particular many writers are reluctant 
to agree with him. Never has the conception of 
‘natural boundaries’ been more widely accepted than 
today. Let us take care to avoid unwarranted nega- 
tions as well as extravagant assertions. It goes without 
saying that an ocean, or a steep range of mountains 
divides communities, just as a fertile plain, furrowed 
with fordable and navigable waters, conduces to com- 
pact and permanent settlement. Especially during 
the period of the great migrations, when mankind had 
to reckon with the natural difficulties presented by a 
virgin soil, did nature mark out in advance the paths 
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destined to become the highways of human caravans; 
men followed the. water courses, marched around 
marshes and forests, and sought out the lower moun- 
tain passes. History is not to be-‘separated from geog- 
raphy. But when we endeavor to pass beyond these 
generalizations what uncertainties and contradictions 
we find! For example, the frontiers of the languages 
are far from following the mountain crests. French is 
still spoken at Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines on the eastern 
slope of the Vosges and across the Alps in the valleys 
of Vaud and Piedmont. Basque idioms and dialects 
are spoken on both sides of the Pyrenees. Moreover, 
in Switzerland, Lorraine and Belgium, the respective 
limits of French, German and Flemish are not marked 
by any natural boundary but show the most surprising 
sinuosities. In the vast plains extending from the 
Baltic Sea to the Ural Mountains, from the Caucasus 
to the Carpathians, the different Slavic nationalities, 
Russians, Ruthenians, Don Cossacks, Lithuanians and 
Poles are distributed without regard to the river 
basins. Rivers are said both to unite and to separate. 
The Germans claim that the Rhine is a river within 
the interior of the German realm; but M. Julian, a 
Frenchman, declares it to be a natural frontier since 
it is rapid, impetuous and hard to cross, as might in- 
deed be said of our own Rhone. In fact, mountains and 
water courses have never permanently arrested racial 
movements. The Aryans were compelled to cross the 
Himalayas and the Indus to settle India. In Europe 
the Alps have not arrested the Gauls, the Teutons or 
the Ostrogoths; nor the Rhine the Germans, Huns 
and Vandals; nor the Carpathians and the Danube the 
Slavs; nor the sea and the Pyrenees the Arabs. It is 
evident that these natural barriers oppose a formidable 
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obstacic unly to the peoples incapable of surmounting 
them by their skill, but they lose almost all of their 
significance the day when man undertakes to build a 
bridge, cut a tunnel, or construct a steamboat or 
even a raft. The Mediterranean, which served to 
isolate barbarians, became a bond of union and a 
sphere of common exploitation for seafaring peoples, 
the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans. Even today 
it is brilliantly demonstrated by the enthusiasm that 
inspires all the British colonies to share in the defense 
of civilization how firm is the bond which unites with 
England the scattered members of an empire upon 
which the sun never sets. 

Does it not seem, after all, that the ‘natural boun- 
dary’ theorists by an unconscious sophism mistake 
for a cause what is but an effect? In interpreting 
experience we naturally tend to explain what is 
changeable by what is immutable, what is variable by 
essential and permanent characteristics. Nothing is 
more misleading than to account for the life of a people 
by the form of their country in our atlases of historical 
geography. The natural features of the great historic 
countries, Spain, Great Britain, France, are so familiar 
to us, they have so completely become for us the image 
of these nations, that there would seem to be a neces- 
sary connection between their topography and their 
history; and surely no one would deny that there is 
much truth in this view. But it should be remembered 
that the geography of a nation is itself the product of 
its history; we need only look at an historical atlas to 
be assured of this. France has not always reached to 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, and her northeastern 
frontier has been subject to constant alteration. Of 
what existing boundary may we say that it is fixed by 
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the nature of things? If any country might be thought 
predestined ‘by nature’ to attain national unity, it is 
certainly Italy, isolated from other nations by the sea 
and by the highest mountains in Europe. Neverthe- 
less, she remained for centuries after the fall of the 
Roman Empire but a ‘geographical expression’, and 
even today she must fight hard to conquer the frontiers 
which nature seemed to have assigned to her. How 
strange a ‘nature’ that the will and the hand of man 
must correct or realize its purposes! At bottom, the 
theory of natural boundaries is but a fiction which 
man has made to orient his activities; it is a sphere 
for the demarcation of his ambitions and his hopes; 
it is far less a natural cause of which he experiences the 
effect, than an aim that he wills to realize and for 
which he postulates in advance a kind of concrete 
reality. Doubtless it is true enough that in one sense 
the country makes the people, modifies their character 
and imposes on them certain habits; but, on the other 
hand, we may also say that the people fashion their 
country by their dreams and aspirations. 
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I shall not emphasize the importance of a commun- 
ity of interests more strongly than Renan has done. 
A customs union, a Zollverein, he declares cannot 
constitute a country. We may say even more than 
this; immediate interest may favor the dissolution as | 
well as the consolidation of a nationality. When all is 
said, if the yoke imposed upon a vanquished nation | 
is not absolutely intolerable, is it to its immediate 
interest to live in a condition of open revolt or of 
silent hostility? Is it not rather to accept the law, the 
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religion, the language and the institutions of the victor 
and to merge one’s identity with his? Vanquished 
Gaul certainly found it advantageous to permit 
assimilation by Rome. In very recent days was not 
the participation of Alsace in the material prosperity 
of Germany the most potent factor in turning the 
ancient uncompromising protest against annexation 
into a mere demand for autonomy within the frame- 
work of the German Empire? Frequently, moreover, 
the invader finds it to his interest to let himself be 
assimilated, both economically and spiritually, by 
the possessors of the soil. On the other hand, the his- 
tory of nations is full of the self-sacrifice of the more 
valiant among them in the defense of their liberties. 
How explain by motives of self-interest the Polish 
insurrection of 1863, a movement of chivalrous folly 
condemned from the outset to a cruel defeat? In 
short, common interests may unite for a time even 
hostile forces, just as they may bring into opposition 
persons or groups otherwise sympathetic. But the 
national bond is of a different sort than a convenient 
compromise; a nation is not a syndicate of desires. 


RACE 


The most important part of Renan’s analysis, in my 
opinion, is his masterly criticism of the theories which 
would determine nationality by race. The progress of 
ethnography and of anthropology in the last thirty 
years has not in the least weakened Renan’s position. 
Can anyone use the term race in its strictest sense as 
implying a number of individuals of the same species 
linked together by a common ancestry? It is obvious 
that to do so we should have to seek out the very 
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origins of the human race which are lost in the uncer- 
tain distances of prehistoric times; rather a question 
of metaphysics than of physiology or of human geog- 
raphy. We believe no longer in the mythical division 
of the human family among the sons of Noah, and yet 
we do not know whether the forest of humanity has 
sprung from a single root or from a number of diverse 
stocks. Anthropology knows no instance of a pure 
race, nor a single example of any race unable to blend 
itself with another. We may, it is true, by comparing 
certain outstanding human characteristics, such as 
stature, facial angle, cephalic index, and so forth, 
determine the predominance of certain types in a 
given region and explain the variations from this by 
migrations or by the resurgence of very ancient homo- 
geneous races; but, apart from the fact that no one 
knows whether these races are themselves pure or 
composite, the indications of anthropology are con- 
firmed neither by linguistics nor history. Nowhere 
can the geographical distribution of languages be 
traced back to the division of populations into tall, 
blond dolichocephalic and dark, short brachycephalic 
types. 

If, on the other hand, we mean by race the type to 
which a people in a given country have conformed, we 
are surely dealing with an incontestable reality. There 
undoubtedly is an Anglo-Saxon, a French, a German, a 
Scandinavian, a Berber and a Yankee type. But we 
readily perceive that in a race so considered, the factor 
which is considered of first importance, physiological 
inheritance, plays an uncertain but always secondary 
part, and that the truly determining factors are cli- 
mate, costume, or habits of life. It will be found, for 
example, that peoples undoubtedly akin may become 
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decidedly different from each other—as with the Alsa- 
tians and the Badenese—whereas populations that 
grow by immigration soon impose upon the newcomers 
a new type; for instance, the Yankee type which 
asserts itself in so curious a fashion after two or three 
generations among immigrants of every descent who 
have come to the United States, Anglo-Saxons, Ger- 
mans, Jews, Italians, and all others. From this it 
follows that race, wherever it constitutes an effective 
social reality, is fully as much a product of as a factor 
in the national life. A nation is not determined by its 
heredity; it is a living organism which is both adapted 
to its environment and adapts that to itself. Or better 
said—for this mutual adaptation might be a wholly 
material process—a nation bears the imprint of its 
spiritual vitality on its brow and in its sinews. It 
may degenerate from alcohol, debauchery, overstrain, 
or deliberate surrender; or it may enhance, rebuild 
and beautify its life by good hygiene, athletics, school- 
ing, military training, games, the arts, and the inten- 
sive development of spiritual life. 

No doubt one is tempted to draw a sharp distinction 
among three or four main types of the human race, 
white men and black, yellow and red men. In the 
United States, for example, however rapid and easy 
the assimilation of Aryan elements, there is a barrier 
between these peoples, on the one hand, and the 
‘colored people’ on the other, whether these are the 
descendants of negro slaves, the remnant of the ‘red- 
skins’, or the yellow peoples, whose immigration to 
the United States has been made extremely difficult 
by federal law. Yet even in the United States the 
intermarriage of white men and Indians has undoubt- 
edly occurred on a considerable scale and has con- 
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tributed to the making of the Yankee type; elsewhere, 
in Central America and in the Antilles the in- 
termarriage of white men with black has pro- 
ceeded apace. Finally, the rapid evolution of 
modern Japan and even of China should suffice to 
show how vain it is to attempt to connect in some 
vague fashion a given type of civilization with 
certain physiological characteristics. These great 
racial differences may at any time come to be 
of practical importance, and the ‘Yellow Peril’ may 
unquestionably be more than an empty phrase. But 
it is safe to say that the scientific basis for this theory is 
of the most uncertain character. And this racial 
factor becomes still less reliable when we try to con- 
trast the political groupings of modern Europe. It is 
not race, it is history that has created the modern 
nations, and in them mingle victors and vanquished, 
invaders and natives, and the strongest of them are 
just those to whom invasion and war have given the 
greatest variety of descent. ‘‘France,’’ says Renan, 
“tis Celtic, Iberian and Germanic. Germany is Ger- 
manic, Celtic and Slavic. Italy is the country where 
ethnology is most confused. Gauls, Etruscans, Pelas- 
gians, Greeks, not to speak of other elements, inter- 
mingle in an indescribable complexity. The British 
Isles, considered as a whole, show a mixture of Ger- 
manic and Celtic blood whose proportions are pecu- 
liarly difficult to determine.’ 

It is, therefore, high time that we should cease to 
complicate historical questions, and especially modern 
politics, with this human paleontology which rests only 
on confused, unprovable, changing hypotheses. Do 
those French writers who belatedly cling to this theory 
of races in order to build upon it their ‘integral 
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nationalism ’, or simply to reclaim such cities as Tréves 
and Mayence, realize that they are simply donning 
the mantles of the scientists across the Rhine? In fact, 
the race theory is, at the present time, the essential 
argument of Pan-German propaganda. All countries 
where the names of places or of persons, the color of 
the eyes, or the shape of the head denote an infiltration 
of Teutonic elements, are declared to be the domain 
of the German race. The Netherlands, the Flemish 
districts of Belgium and France, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Burgundy, Franche Comté, the Scandinavian nations, 
Finland, the Baltic provinces of Russia, Austria, in 
short, all central Europe from the North Cape to the 
Adriatic has been proclaimed the chosen land which 
is destined to become subject to the German Empire. 
And since race is not easy to determine, and since the 
people themselves forget their true descent, the sci- 
entists must undertake the task of apprising them of 
their correct allegiance according to their origin. 
Anthropologists dig the ground, collect flints, and 
measure skulls; philologists determine etymological 
relationships; students of folk-lore trace popular 
legends; historians resurrect old documents; and the 
whole learned world, still covered with dust from their 
researches, skilfully show the peoples that they are 
not what they thought themselves to be. ‘‘We other 
Germans,”’ wrote Treitschke, ‘“‘know better than the 
Alsatians wherein lies their true welfare... . . We 
will bring them to their true selves in spite of them.” ! 
These trenchant affirmations of ‘competent authori- 
ties’ might be harmless enough, were they not backed 
up by imperialist politicians, armed with the verdicts 
of scholarship as if with title deeds, who command the 
1 Was Fordern Wir von Frankreich? 
(13] 
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peoples to throw themselves, willing or unwilling, into 
the embrace of the reconstituted race. In just this 
fashion did the German universities prepare the way 
for the achievements of Bismarck and represent to 
their ‘long lost brothers’ of Alsace and Lorraine their 
annexation by the Empire as a return to the ‘German 
family’. Today we see the same stratagem used with 
the Flemish Belgians. 

Who does not feel the scandal and shamelessness of 
such sophistries? In the name of what Renan has 
termed the ‘poor little conjectural sciences’, in the 
name of history, that complaisant servant of any 
theory, in the name of linguistics and of anthropology, 
yet more uncertain and still more complaisant, at- 
tempts are made to decide the fate of peoples against 
their will. A few degrees more or less of the cephalic 
index are expected to determine a frontier. Was it 
not Frederick the Great who, understanding his 
people, remarked on the eve of the partition of Poland: 
“Whatever I may do, I shall always find some pedant 
to justify me’’? 


LANGUAGE 


Should we say of language what we have but now 
said of race? To the consideration of this question 
Renan was able to bring his special competence as a 
philologist and historian. He knew that languages 
alter and die out more readily than races. Gaul and 
Spain quickly abandoned their native idioms for Latin; 
all northern Africa speaks the Arabic brought in by the 
soldier apostlesof the Koran; TheSlavic Prussiansspeak 
nothing but German; the Irish and the Welsh have 
adopted the English language; there are many Bretons 
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and Flemings in France who understand no language 
but the French. On the other hand, great communi- 
ties may speak the same language without being united 
by any political bond. The people of the United States 
still speak the same language as the British from whom 
they have been separated for a century and a half; 
Latin America has kept the languages of Spain and 
Portugal although it has thrown off their political 
tutelage. All that is clear. And yet it would seem 
that Renan did not fully appreciate the importance 
of the factor of language. In the first place, is it so 
certain that the unity of a nation suffers nothing from 
diversity of speech? Renan cites the classic example 
of Switzerland where four languages are spoken, and 
to this we might add the case of Belgium where the 
French of the Walloon provinces and the Flemish of 
the west co-exist without interfering with each other. 
But recent events enable us to question if these exam- 
ples are conclusive. In the great duel which brings 
into opposition two types of civilization, French and 
German, it should be recognized that Swiss sympa- 
thies at once divided along the frontier of language. 
True, Switzerland has scrupulously kept herself out of 
the struggle; she has observed neutrality with all due 
loyalty and displayed an equal generosity towards the 
wounded and the interned civilians whom France and 
Germany have exchanged through her as intermediary. 
But when we read the Swiss journals we realize what 
disturbance our neighbors have experienced. Though 
unanimously determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence, they have realized, not without surprise and 
anxiety, that they were by no means agreed among 
themselves as to the causes of the war, the initial 
responsibility, and the violations of human rights 
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which have marked its course. A ‘German Swiss’ and 
a ‘French Swiss’ would have met, not of course in a 
hostile fashion, but surprised and uneasy that they 
were no longer in agreement. This is because litera- 
ture, the newspapers, teaching and propaganda by 
pamphlet have prejudiced on one side or the other the 
two linguistic sections. There was thus a daily infil- 
tration of sentiments, ideas, assertions, which only 
a few reflective persons, capable of reading and think- 
ing in both languages might resist, but certainly not 
the great mass of readers. The same thing may be 
seen in a lesser degree in Belgium. Everyone knows 
how acute the dualism of language had become there, 
and the resulting conflict between the two parties, 
each of which has its own language, its own art and its 
own drama. No one, to be sure, would dream of 
questioning the loyalty of either Flemings or Walloons. 
The invasion, so far from. finding Belgium divided 
against itself, instantly stopped the national quarrels. 
It remains none the less true, however, that the Wal- 
loon part of Belgium has shown itself more open to the 
influence of the French spirit, whereas the Germans, 
even before the war, considered the Flemish movement 
as an outpost of Pan-Germanism. 

For speech is not, like race, a matter which must be 
determined by scientific research; in the absence of 
other special distinctions, it is the chief concrete sign 
by which men recognize their solidarity as against the 
foreigner. It is true enough, as Renan observed in 
another part of his discussion, that there is much self- 
deception in this judgment, since languages are always 
changeable and are sometimes forgotten in the course 
of two or three generations. But what difference does 
it make whether the belief is an illusion or not, if it 
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is held wholly and sincerely? What matters it that 
the Prussians spoke Slavic some centuries ago if they 
speak only German today and therefore feel them- 
selves at one with all who speak, think, write, sing, 
love or hate in German? 

So essential, moreover, is unity of language to a na- 
tion, that a war of languages is today, as in the recent 
past, the most characteristic and constant form of 
national struggle. It is surely remarkable that this 
war should persist with such vehemence even where 
religious persecution has long ago ceased. The relig- 
ious faith of the Poles, Finns, Danes of Schleswig, and 
people of Alsace-Lorraine has always been respected. 
The principle according to which subjects follow the 
religion of the ruler—cuius regio, eius religio—a prin- 
ciple still recognized in the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648), has practically fallen into disuse in central 
and western Europe. On the other hand, there is not 
a single form of hardship which these unhappy people 
have not suffered for the use of their national language; 
the obligatory, sometimes the exclusive, use of the 
official language in street signs, railway stations, public 
buildings, even cemeteries, on the sign-boards of shops, 
in the courts, in the church and, above all, in the 
schools. The Polish children of Prussian Poland have 
been free to remain Catholics, provided they would 
learn their catechism in German, but it should not be 
forgotten that children, even little girls, were whipped 
till they bled for asserting their right to pray in the 
language of their parents. Nowhere, however, has the 
war of language assumed such an acute form as in the 
Balkans. The Turks, to be sure, whose administration 
has always been a strange blend of harshness and tol- 
erance, have never violently interfered with the free 
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usage of their language by their subject peoples, and 
this is undoubtedly the principal explanation of the 
strong survival of the Serb, Bulgar, Rumanian, Greek 
and Armenian nationalities. But their subjects have 
well understood how -to use this freedom at once 
against the oppressor and against their companions in 
servitude.« The school and the church—the church 
where they preach, sing and. pray in their native 
tongue—have been, short of insurrection, the essential 
means of their liberation. 

But this propaganda has not only been of service 
to the cause of resistance to Turkish tyranny, it has 
also been a first-class weapon in the mutual rivalries of 
the Balkan nationalities. In the disputed territories, 
that is, in the inextricable entanglement of diverse 
nationalities in Macedonia and in Epirus where the 
demographic situation is equally obscure, Bulgars, 
Greeks and Serbs have multiplied schools and churches, 
and this intensive propaganda has reached such a point 
as to aggravate the antagonism of nationalities for 
successive generations. It has happened that children, 
once passed through school, could no longer speak 
the language of their parents and grandparents. When 
the commission selected in 1913 by the Conference of 
London undertook to determine the southern boun- 
dary of the new nation of Albania, it was rather sur- 
prised to discover that in certain localities the children 
and young men spoke Greek while the old men and 
the women employed a Serb or Albanian dialect. In 
the United States, also, it is the English-speaking 
school which has brought about, in spite of the abso- 
lute liberty accorded to all religious beliefs, such a 
surprisingly rapid Americanization of the hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants that annually swell the 
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population of the republic. It has been observed that, 
as a general rule, the third generation has completely 
forgotten the language still understood and used in 
domestic conversation by the second. 

These facts point to one conclusion: namely, if 
nations can only with difficulty dispense with linguistic 
unity, for nationalities which aspire to become nations 
it is a still more vital condition of existence and prog- 
ress. Exceptional circumstances of geography and 
history have enabled the Swiss nation, a blend of 
various nationalities, to establish itself in spite of the 
diversity of tongues. For these cantons, which had 
long been independent in their Alpine retreats, had 
early reachedga sufficiently high level of political con- 
sciousness to enable them to overcome the dissimilari- 
ties due to difference of language. The Swiss Confed- 
eration is an admirable example of voluntary associa- 
tion established among free communities without need- 
ing the unifying action of a dynasty as the nucleus of 
its growth. In Belgium a common resistance to the 
tyranny of a common master, Spain or Austria; 
unquestionably welded the national soul to unity in 
spite of differences of speech. Such diversity in unity 
is only possible in a limited territory. But how should 
such a vast empire as Austria-Hungary, divided into a 
dozen nationalities speaking as many different idioms, 
ever be established as a nation? 

Let me add, finally, that in the small bilingual or 
trilingual countries, such as Belgium, Finland, Switzer- 
land, Alsace-Lorraine, there is an educated class which 
speaks the two or three national languages almost 
equally well, and that this class at once represents and 
controls the common life of the nation. But in such 
countries as Austria-Hungary where, over a vast area, 
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too many rival languages co-exist, this function of a 
polyglot elite becomes impossible. Among so many 
disparate elements there is 10 common bond but the 
person of the sovereign and a bureaucracy which 
secures the external agreement of the many national 
entities, at once contiguous and unable to influence 
each other. 


RELIGION 


Of religion we may say almost what we have said 
of language. A nation once established can dispense 
with religious unity, whenever the consciousness of 
national solidarity is strong enough to allow the indi- 
vidual conscience to free itself from any creed, or to 
worship in private the God within, or to adore the 
‘Father of all mankind’. With Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity, God has been internationalized. No doubt, 
the words of men are often deliberately polytheistic. 
The Kaiser invokes the ‘Old German God’, and the 
French Catholic the God of Clovis, of Saint Louis and 
of Joan of Arc. But, fundamentally, it is the same 
Deity, successor of the biblical Jehovah and the 
Hellenic Zeus, to whom Europeans pray, about whom 
they dispute, to whom they appeal for victory; the 
God inscribed upon their coins, their helmets, their 
sword-belts, and in their national hymns: Dieu protége 
la France—Gott mit Uns—God Save the King—Boje 
Tsara Krani; and it is but too true that this worship 
of a common master of their destinies has in no way 
diminished the terrible antagonism of modern nations. 
This world war marks the failure of Christian inter- 
nationalism as well as of the internationalism of the 
workers. The modern idea of the nation has developed 
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on quite a different plane from that of the religious 
consciousness. This has always tended to assume a 
subjective and individual form, whereas the nation 
cannot exist without a body of common principles and 
without a legal frame work comprising and including 
the individual. Modern States have left religious 
practices entirely to the individual conscience; schism 
and heresy are no longer public concerns, and diverse 
creeds may without harm co-exist in the same nation. 
But it is not so with nationalities, and here we must 
once more part company with Renan. For a people 
still engaged in winning their political independence or 
to accomplish their national unity, every rallying point 
is precious. In the absence of a political framework, 
the national churches offer their hierarchy, their 
administrative organization, as a rough outline of the 
political organization of the future. Dioceses and 
parishes furnish the plan for the provinces and com- 
munes of the morrow. Where constitutional repre- 
sentation is lacking, the priests, the bishops, the pas- 
tors, the synods are the only means of maintaining 
before the sovereign power the complaints and the 
demands of the nationalities. Wherever the spoken 
and the written word are restricted, the sermon is still 
the freest means of voicing popular aspirations. In 
those parts of Europe where the fate of nationalities 
is now debated with the greatest eagerness, relig- 
ious activities have played a part which it would be 
idle to deny. Bulgarian and Serbian ‘‘ Popes”, Greek 
“Pappas” in Macedonia and .in Epirus, Catholic 
missionaries from Austria and Italy in Albania are, 
as much or more than the school teachers, true nat- 
ionalist agitators. The gaining of a Hexarchate, that 
is to say, the right to have a religious head other than 
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the Patriarch of Constantinople, was for the Bulgar- 
ians the first step in their emancipation. , We may also 
explain in this way the fact that those modern States 
which have to reckon with nationalist movements 
interfere in religious affairs in a high-handed fashion 
and make use of the Church as an instrument of gov- 
ernment. If the Austrian Emperor is the last Catholic 
sovereign to hold intimate relations with the Vatican 
and even intervene in papal elections, it is because he 
has need to appear, after the Pope, as a second head of 
the Church to the numerous Catholic nationalities 
of the Empire, Italians of the Trentino, Germans of 
Austria, Czechs of Bohemia, Magyars of Hungary, 
Croatians and Slavonians, not to mention Albania 
where the government of Vienna maintains a whole 
army of missionaries. The Tsar is, for all the Slavs, 
head and champion of the Orthodox Church; the 
Russian Sacred Synod has always been a means of 
Russification in Finland, Poland, the Ukraine, and 
it is well known that during the temporary occupation 
of Galicia a cloud of priests swarmed over the country 
which had been promised liberty and that the Catholic 
bishop of the Ukraine was sent to Siberia where he still 
awaits his liberation. 


SPIRITUAL UNITY 


What, in short, is a nation? Let me repeat here 
the admirable answer of Renan: “A nation is a vast 
solidarity, established by the realization of the sacri- 
fices which have been made and of those which may 
still be expected. It implies a past; in the present, 
however, it rests upon a tangible fact: consent, the 
clearly expressed desire to continue a common life. 
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The existence of a nation is a daily plebiscite, as the 
existence of an individual is a perpetual affirmation of 
existence.’’ And, summarizing his analysis yet more © 
concisely, Renan concludes: “A nation is a soul, a 
spiritual principle."° Neare: our own day, another 
philosopher, Emile Boutroux, wrote recently: ‘‘The 
will of a certain number of persons to live together in 
a country where they were born and in which their 
personality received its impress, to cultivate together 
common memories and to pursue common aims, is at 
once the essence and the test of nationality. Nation- 
ality is a part of the life of the human soul, and is itself 
a living thing.”! These definitions are very beautiful; 
they are true, without doubt; they are also rich in 
practical consequences, inasmuch as they are based 
upon an incontestable reality, the right of nations to 
- live their own lives, but are they not a little vague 
because incomplete? Does not that soul which is 
the nation need to have a body as well to come into 
relation with real life? 


THE NATION: SOUL AND BODY 


This body established nations find in the political 
institutions which, by bestowing sovereignty on them, 
make them moral entities of equal rank with all other 
sovereign nations, great or small. A French philoso- 
pher, Edmond Goblot, has said: “‘la Patrie, c’est la 
loi’’ (the fatherland is the law). The ideal nation 
appears to us as the close synthesis of the social soul, 
or collective will, with a system of political institu- 
tions. The collective will finds in the legal organism 
at once its expression and its support; but the legal 

1 La Nation Comme Personne Morale, Revue of April 15, p. 232. 
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organism, in turn, draws its energy and the conscious- 
ness of its growth from the collective will, and the life 
of the nation consists of the interaction of this soul 
which directs and of this body which achieves. 

But can we speak of national life where there is 
lacking not only the independent exercise of the indis- 
pensable functions of social existence but community 
of religion and above all of language? Unquestion- 
ably, nationalities, like nations, possess a soul in so 
far as they are conscious of common aspirations which 
direct them to common aims; but how uncertain is 
this community of desires if those who experience 
them have no concrete bond of union which enables 
them to discover and to recognize each other! The 
collective consciousness needs the support of a con- 
tinuity of language which perpetuates historic memo- 
ries, transmits tradition from generation to generation, 
legends, ancestral deeds, poems and national songs. 
Nor can there be any doubt, in my opinion, that one 
of the chief factors in the nationalist movement, which 
permeated the whole nineteenth century and is shak- 
ing Europe so terribly today, has been simply the 
diffusion of elementary education, of books and news- 
papers. 

In a word, nationalities are populations that aspire 
to become nations. Like nations they are complex 
collectivities, drawing their sentiment of unity from 
a great number of sources, among which the moral 
factors, traditions, religion and a common speech are 
the most essential. But in order to become nations in 
the full sense of the term they must gain that political 
independence through which means alone a complete 
social life can manifest itself. 

It is to this completeness that all the nationalities 
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aspire which have preserved intact the sentiment of 
their unity in spite of their subjection. Here we meet 
with a final and most striking characteristic. A nation 
may be content to defend her acquired position; it can 
without limiting itself to its present bounds—a limita- 
tion that might be synonymous with death—at least 
be content to develop its life within certain territorial 
limits and under a political system that may be con- 
sidered as final. A nationality, on the other hand, 
which wants to live, must direct its efforts wholly 
towards the future; it is rather a hope than a memory. 
The imagination of a people who aspire to national 
existence is therefore singularly richer than their 
memory. They have, as Renan ingeniously observes, 
a wonderful and doubtless beneficent faculty of for- 
getting. Examinations that have frequently been 
made in France, in Germany and elsewhere, prove to 
what degree of poverty and absurdity the memory of 
national history often is reduced in the brains of the 
majority of conscripts who have been educated in the 
public schools. What is remembered is rather sym- 
bols than facts, or perhaps facts and names that have 
become symbols. Joan of Arc, the capture of the 
Bastile for the French; the battles of Teutoberg, Jena 
and Sedan for the Germans; the battle on the Plains 
of Merles for the Serbians; Andreas Hofer in Tyrol; 
Wilhelm Tell and Winkelried in Switzerland. . 

But these symbols suffice because they preserve the 
past and are as guarantees for the future, appeals 
to action, reasons for hope. In reality, a national- 
ity has but a very confused idea of the elements 
which compose it, these are hardly known even to the 
educated classes; on the other hand, it knows very 
well what it wants to become, and, above all, when 
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oppressed, what it does not want to remain any longer. 
Coercion from without results in uniting incongruous 
elements until at last the day comes when the nation- 
ality, however complex in its origin, united in aspira- 
tions, considers itself ready to occupy a place among 
the nations, and rises up against its oppressors to claim 
a place in the Sun of Liberty. 
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